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flower. Those who admire the beautiful, bright-coloured
actinia, in the Garden of Acclimatization, in Paris, who look
at them, waving on their flexible stem, shaking the coloured
appendages and fringes which adorn their heads, find it hard
to regard these charming queens of the waters otherwise than
as real flowers. And, in fact, for ages, the sea-anemones were
held to be marine plants.

In the last century, coral was held to be a marine
shrub, and it was even believed that the flowers of the coral
had been discovered. An academician of Paris, Count de
Marsigli. created a European reputation for himself by this
supposed discovery. Peyssonnel, a Provengal naturalist,
found the utmost difficulty in opposing this idea, and in
establishing the fact that these supposed flowers of the coral
were in reality young corals. He had the whole Academy of
Sciences against him; and his opposition to the ideas of the
Academy brought him into such disgrace, that he was obliged
to leave France and to go to the Antilles, where he died in
obscurity as a doctor of medicine. And all this because he
maintained that coral is not a plant, and does not produce
flowers!

The famous Genevese naturalist, Charles Bonnet, antici-
pating the knowledge of our day by more than a century,
has given a most interesting form to the parallel between
animals and plants, in his work entitled Contemplation de la
Nature. "We cannot resist the pleasure of quoting the following
passage, in which Charles Bonnet shows in a striking manner
what are the difficulties in the way of distinguishing the